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thus gifted and thus disqualified, could do in philo-
sophy. He could, with close and accurate logic, hunt
half-truths to their consequences and practical applica-
tions, on a scale both of greatness and of minuteness
not previously exemplified; and this is the character
which posterity will probably assign to Bentham.

We express our sincere and well-considered convic-
tion when we say, that there is hardly anything posi-
tive in Bentham's philosophy which is not true: that
when his practical conclusions are erroneous, which
in our opinion they are very often, it is not because the
considerations which he urges are not rational and
valid in themselves, but because some more important
principle, which he did not perceive, supersedes those
considerations, and turns the scale. The bad part of
his writings is his resolute denial of all that he does not
see, of all truths but those which he recognises. By
that alone has he exercised any bad influence upon his
age; by that he has, not created a school of deniers,
for this is an ignorant prejudice, but put himself at
the head of the school which exists always, though it
does not always find a great man to give it the sanction
of philosophy: thrown the mantle of intellect over the
natural tendency of men in all ages tci deny or dis-
parage all feelings and mental states of which they
have no consciousness in themselves.

The truths which are not Bentham's, which his
philosophy takes no account of, are many and im-
portant; but his non-recognition of them does not put
them out of existence; they are still with us, and it is
a comparatively easy task that is reserved for us, to
haxmonke those truths with his. To reject his half
of the truth because he overlooked the other half,
would be to fall into his error without having his
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